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PREFACE. 



In again coming before the public to advocate the 
horse's cause, I must beg the indulgence of my fellow- 
colonists for thus once more directing their attention to 
the subject ; but as it is an important one — at least to 
the horse — let me trust that some consideration may be 
bestowed on it. 

My pen and pencil have been used in description 
and illustration, and they are freely at the service of 
the public ; but perhaps their range would have been 
wider, and their field more comprehensive, if they 
had not been limited in their exercise to the narrow 
bounds within which they were confined in consequence 
of the means of publication being regulated by the 
shallowness of my purse. My client has not tendered 
a retaining fee, and I have no hopes of a refresher ; 
nevertheless I am willing to use my pen, pencil, and 
purse in his service, and will continue to do so until 
they all fail me. 

It is difficult for me to express in words my thanks 
to Colonel Biggs for his kindness in lithographing my 
sketches ; but as he has laid me under so many obli- 
gations ab-eady, none of which I can repay, I must be 
content to add to my debt, although at the same time 
I must declare my insolvency. 

GEO. HAMILTON. 



%n g^p^cal for ih ^mt 



Thbbe is an old saying, true enough inr its way, which} 
tells the world that the longer a man lives the nH)re he 
will learn ; and yet if a man does not live and learn 
judiciously neither his life nor his learning will have 
any beneficial effect on society. 

With reference to the general treatment of horses 
all over the world, it is a question whether the know- 
ledge that thousands of men have picked up during 
their lives, has been such as to benefit either the horse 
or his master. A great number of grooms, ostlers, 
and in fact, the majority of the stable fraternity, are 
thoroughly versed in an extensive range of ignorance, 
»nd as a class these persons are as wedded to the most 
dangerous notions respecting training and stable man- 
agement as they are to the wiyes of their bosoms, and 
many of them, I fear, are more faithfully attached to 
the former than they are to the latter ; in saying this 
let it not be assumed that any charge of infidelity is 
implied ; most men with large developments of firm- 
ness would give up anything on earth rather than yield 
up their ideas and convictions, and the class alluded to 
is not generally more tolerant and liberal than other 
classes of society. Veneration for ancient rules and 
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customs influences grooms, ostlers, &c., as much as it 
does the members of several other professions, who 
still cling to errors because they have been handed 
down to them in good faith by thpir forefathers, and it 
is as difficult to persuade such persons that there is 
dawning on us a better system, as it is to convince an 
ancient highlander that there is a garment for the 
netherman which possesses advantages over the national 
kilt. When spoken to on the subject of stable reform 
the grooms and ostlers shake their heads, chew with a 
doubtful twist of the mouth, the professional piece of 
straw which such men have always protruding from 
their lips, look profoundly wise, and wonder how any 
* genleman' can presume to know more about a ^ oss* 
than they do, when they've been in a stable ever since 
they could hold a fork ; as if they did'nt know when a 
stable was too hot or too dark, or the pitch of a stall 
too great ; aa for keeping * osses' in loose boxes, didn't 
they know that the brutes would lie down in the day- 
time when no * oss' should lie down — is it not a fact 
that an English thoroughbred was the best *oss' in the 
world, and were Englishmen to learn lessons from 
foreigners or from book- writers, or from persons who 
have never groomed or bedded down a * oss' in all 
their lives. To a certain extent these men are right, 
for almost all persons consider that their knowledge of 
horseflesh and horse treatment, as well as horsemanship, 
is extensive, and there are but few persons who would 
not consider themselves insulted on being told that 
they could not ride, and that they were profoundly- 
ignorant of the rules of stable management. In this 
enlightened age when such great improvements are 
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being made in all trades and professions — when so 
many old maxims are being exposed a« foolish, and 
cast off as injurious, it is at least due to the period 
that the laws which l^ave so long governed the stable 
should be examined and tested ; we are no more bound 
to adopt our forefathers' practices in the stable than we 
are bound to wear their powdered wigs and flap waist- 
coats. Many writers are now taking up this subject 
and it is to be hoped that a thorough reform in 
the management of our horses will result from the 
exertions of these authors, and that this reform will 
bring with it that good time for which the poor horse 
has been so long and so patiently waiting. Perhaps 
the first step in the right direction will be that which 
leads grooms to consider how much can be done to all 
animals by kindness and consideration, and that harsh 
treatment must be reluctantly enforced and only re- 
sorted to as a last effort — that bawling to a horse in 
the stable has generally the effect of frightening him — 
that kicks and blows with a pitchfork are queer 
caresses, and inadequate means of procuring an animal's 
affections — that freedom of action is preferable to any 
kind of bondage — that a manger-strap with a heavy 
ball at the end of it, is about as disagreeable an 
appendage as a tin kettle to a dog's tail — and that a 
a blank wall, however diversified with cobwebs and 
dust, is an . uninteresting object to have perpetually 
before the eyes of any living creature. When grooms 
and ostlers arrive at this stage of knowledge, and when 
their hearts are softened down to a point at which a 
feeling of sympathy may enter them, then we shall 
have got a considerable distance on the road of 
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improvement, and we may look forward to a time when 
a groom may actually think of the comfort and happiness 
of his horse without entirely losing caste. It is hardly 
fair however, to throw too much blame on the grooms 
and ostlers, when the owners of horses, if they do not 
encourage them in their foolish practices, they at all 
events do not control them. When a gentleman has 
handed over his cheque to the horsedealer and his 
newly purchased horse to his groom, he thinks he has 
performed his part of the transaction ; not one person 
in a hundred ever troubles himself any more about his 
horse, he leaves him to the groom, who no doubt is an 
honest fellow but who in all probability has made him- 
self master of all the obsolete practices in stabling, 
shoeing, and feeding, and who religiously carries out a 
system which would destroy a constitution as strong as 
that of the * iron horse' on a railway, if it was persisted 
in for a lengthened period ; but nature will ever assert 
herself, and she soon tells the master pretty plainly 
that his horse is going wrong : the dark stable has 
injured his sight, and made him shy — the beatings and 
kicks have made him timid and restless — the bad 
shoeing has contracted his feet — the sloping stall has 
strained his back sinews — the dust and cobwebs from 
the wall have irritated his lungs — and the injudicious 
method of feeding him has given him a skin disease or 
the gripes ; seeing his horse in this state the master 
applies to the groom for explanation, who chews the 
straw of reflection and scratches the head of ignorance, 
while he vainly endeavours to arrive at the cause of all 
these evils, and at last he sagely suggests an alterative 
ball or a powder and a soft mash or two, but all the 
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balls, powders, and soft mashes in the world will not 
make the dark stable light, the groom tender-hearted, 
the shoes properly put on, the stall level, the dust 
and cobwebs soothing to the lungs, or the food inju- 
diciously given wholesome ; so the medical treatment 
has but little efifect on the horse and he soon gets 
worse ; other remedies are then tried, pounded sugar, 
alum, and even glass, are blown into the eye to clear 
it — the groom rides the horse out to cure him of shying 
and timidity, and tries to effect a perfect cure by 
beating and spurring the unfortunate animal whenever 
he attempts, or indeed shows the least disposition to 
start at any object he meets, so that at last the poor 
horse is rendered so timid that he fancies every thing 
he meets on the road is going to beat him, and when 
he tries naturally enough to avoid that which he is 
afraid of he suddenly recollects his rider*s whip and 
spurs and becomes restive and somewhat unmanage- 
able ; the shoes having given him corns are taken off, 
and his legs are blistered to take down the swelling of 
the back sinews caused by the sloping stall, he is 
then turned into a loose box, and as his skin disease 
has not left him his diet is changed and his com with- 
held. In time the animal recovers, not on account of 
the remedies applied, but because he is left to live in a 
more natural state of existence ; he can move about in 
his stable, and stand in any position he likes best, this 
of course relieves the back sinews ; and as he can turn 
away from the wall his eyes and his lungs receive the 
benefit derived from the steady light and the pure air ; 
his shoes having been removed the hoof can assume its 
natural shape ; and the pressing attentions of the groom 
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in his amiable endeavour to cure the horse from the 
vice of shying having been withheld for a time in con- 
sequence of the animars illness, he becomes less timid 
as he partly forgets the usage he has been subjected to. 
In time, unfortunately, he again goes back to his duty, 
and also to his former treatment, and as a natural con- 
consequence all the former evils return, generally in a 
magnified form, and perhaps the poor brute after long 
sufifering is considered useless and is sold to some 
person whose notions about the treatment of the horse 
are diametrically opposed to those of his former master, 
and to those so long considered by grooms and others 
as undoubtedly orthodox. The new regime adopted by 
the heterodox gentleman who has bought the horse 
succeeds at last in restoring the animsd to soundness 
and to health, it is also possible that kind soothing 
treatment has at last triumphed over that which 
acknowledges only the whip and spur, and the habit of 
shying is completely got rid of: his former groom, 
happening perhaps to see him after so effectual a re- 
covery is probably quite astonished ; he walks round 
him eyeing him curiously all the time, feels the animal's 
legs, shakes his own head and scratches it, takes 
another look and another feel of the legs, very possibly 
utters a curse and then walks doubtingly away with 
the professional straw in his mouth vibrating like 
Sam Weller's * old gentleman's pigtail' 

I think I shall be on the right side in asserting that 
it will be well in the treatment of the horse to consider 
how the laws of nature bear upon the animal, so that 
the artificial laws adopted shall not be opposed to 
them. In doing this without prejudice we shall see. 
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firstly, that a dark stable is unlike the open plain or 
the shadowy wood ; that heat produced by foul gases 
is unlike that produced by sunbeams and the balmy 
air ; that loud curses and blows are refinements of 
civilization which have no representatives in nature, 
not even in the thunder and lightning ; that the stall, 
manger strap, and blank wall are meretricious works 
of art, which, like some pictures of Turner, can only 
be supposed to represent anything in nature by those 
who have the most vivid imaginations and the wildest 
theories ; that an obstinate blacksmith nailing on an 
iron shoe to a hoof cut out of all shape by a knife, 
and confining the foot so as to impair the free circu- 
lation of blood, can only be represented in nature by 
some of those hideous monstrosities* to which she 
sometimes giv^ birth ; that a groom beating a timid 
horse to make it brave is only pourtrayed when nature 
makes a false step and produces a fool ; and that a 
master who leaves so faithful a servant as the horse to 
the tender mercies of an ignorant and sometimes of a 
vicious groom is an illustration of the saying of the 
* round man in the square hole.' 

No one likes to be found fault with, and society in 
the aggregate is just as touchy as individuals are — 
when a person takes upon himself the task of pointing 
out errors, he unwittingly assumes to himself a 
superiority over those he fancies he is instructing, 
which his supposed pupils are not at all inclined to 
bestow upon him, and they very naturally feel disposed 
to find fault, just to show him he is not so infallible 
as he thinks he is, and therefore it is often a thankless 
task to undertake the reform of any customs and 
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habits which may have prevailed for many years ; but 
still I trust my readers will not think me presumptuous 
in putting on record my ideas about the treatment of 
the horse ; if my notions are incorrect they will soon 
be exposed, if they are correct they will be followed, 
and good will arise from their publicity; if on the 
other hand they are neither correct nor incorrect, but a 
tangled web of good and bad, they will at least lead 
persons to think on the subject, and from this will 
follow a reformed system of stable management which 
must produce good results both for the horse and his 
master. In speaking of grooms and ostlers, let it not 
be understood that in pointing out their errors and 
peculiarities, any attempt is made to assail them as a 
body, most of them are doubtless very anxious to do 
their duty to their employers and to fheir employer's 
horses, but a great number of them set about it in 
the wrong way, and by their very anxiety to do what 
they think is right to the horse they will, with the 
very best of all intentions, frequently ruin him. 

My motive in writing on a subject which has always 
been near my heart, will not, I trust, be mistaken, and 
in pleading the horse's cause, I hope my labours will 
induce many persons who have for years possessed 
horses, and numbered many favorite animals in their 
*tud, to consider what can be done, and also what can 
be undone for the benefit of the horse. Here in a new 
•coimtry we can surely shake off some of the customs 
and habits which might hang about us in Europe. Let 
it not be said that the winds of many climates, and the 
-waves of sixteen thousand miles of sea have been 
Buiable to blow away or wash off the cobwebs which 
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ignorance or prejudice had woven over our minds in 
the old country ; let us at least try the experiment of 
a system of stabling which will furnish tHe horse with 
a small, light, airy, loose box, well ventilated, so that 
-a horse can stand in such a position that there will be 
no unnecessary strain upon any of his muscles or sinews ; 
let him be fed from a manger below his head and not 
from a rack above it ; and let him have sufl&cient water. 
It is the practice of grooms to stint horses in their 
allowance of water, under the impression that it makes 
them ^ soft,' and is otherwise injurious to them. Nothing 
can be more foolish than this, and it has no doubt 
originated from the fttct, that when horses have to do 
fast work much water in the stomach has the same 
effect that much hay or much grass would have, 
namely, that of pressing on the diaphragm and inter- 
fering with the action of the lungs. In a country like 
this nothing could be more cruel than putting horses 
on a short allowance of water. On many establish- 
ments horses are watered in the morning when the air 
is cool, and they drink but little, and they are left 
without any more water until evening, although the 
poor things in the middle and heat of the day are 
thirsting for it. Some persons. in this colony darken 
their stables in the summer time so that the flies may 
be kept out of them ; but as this object is very seldom 
attained, or if attained it is at the expense of the free 
circulation of air, I think it would be judicious to 
abandon this practice ; for if a free circulation of air 
passes through the stable, the iiies are not so likely to 
be troublesome as if the circulation of air had been 
imped€d and the stable darkened. 
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We might possibly pick up some crumbs of know- 
ledge about the treatment of the horse if we were to 
examine the practices followed in other countries. 
The Arabs, the Guachos, the Turks, the Cossacks, and 
other foreigners might enlighten us on many points. 
Foxhunting, steeplechasing, and horseracing English- 
men, and even bushriding Australians, may yet learn 
a lesson or two from persons who never put on top- 
boots or bush pants in their lives, and who would be 
shocked at the. sight, so dear to *ossey' eyes, of a 
^hohtailed coh^ and who in the blindness of their 
ignorance would as soon think of cutting oflf a horse's 
nose as 6f cutting off his tail. Our forefathers, to 
whom we look back for so much wisdom, would, no 
doubt, laugh at the idea of an Englishman learning 
any useful lessons from foreigners ; but since the days 
of these ancient oracles John Bull has been abroad 
and seen a great number of things that are going on 
outside the fog of his ' tight little island,' and he has 
got some misty notion in his head that vdsdom has 
not after all confined herself within the bounds of 
* Albion's Chalky Cliffs;' and Johnny has also dis- 
covered that the pride which scorns instruction is a 
very questionable virtue, and that the habit of always 
looking to the past for information is like the practice 
of distorting the feet of the Chinese ladies — it stops 
progression, and when that is stopped everything is 
thrown out of gear, and the machinery works at 
random. 

Let us now take a glance at the Arab and see how 
he and his horse manage to get on together in such a 
friendly way. By the Arab I mean the Arab of the 
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desert, who wanders about with his flocks and herds, 
and who has not yet come within the influence of 
those blessings which civilization strews along her 
pathway, and not the Arab who is found at Alexandria, 
and Cairo, and along the line of railway to Suez, and 
who has made an injudicious selection from the con- 
fectionary of knowledge which civilization has offered 
him, and chpsen, like a modest man, the worst vices, 
when he might have selected the sweetest virtues; and 
who, casting aside the good customs of his country 
with regard 'to the treatment of the horse, has blindly 
adopted the worst habits of Europeans, and mingling 
up these with the ferocity of his nature has made up 
a mixture which is most pernicious when administered 
to the horses under his care. We will pass over this 
fellow in silence, an investigation into his conduct 
would be neither instructive or agreeable ; and as we 
cannot carry out the sentence on the ragamuffin our 
judgment would pass upon him, we shall only be 
irritated and driven into a fit of dyspepsia if we dwell 
at any length on his cruelty, and therefore let us 
be silent, any expression of feeling would require such 
very strong language that the rules of good society 
might be broken by it. But the wandering Arab of 
the desert is a very different sort of a person ; and, 
although in the ppinion of many he may not be 
considered a very nice man for a small party, on 
account of his peculiar notions on religion and certain 
prejudices about the appropriation of personal pro- 
perty, as well as a somewhat reckless habit he occa- 
sionally indulges in of taking the money or the life, 
or sometimes both, of any *Ferringee' he may meet 
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with in his travels, yet, notwithstanding all this, he 
has good traits of character, and his kindness to and 
his consideration for his horse is, in my opinion, a 
shining virtue of the very first quality, and makes, 
him, as the Yankees would express it, *a caution to 
all "ossey" men in Europe and Australia.' Fastidious 
ladies might object to his bestowing more aflfection on 
his horse than he does on the wife of his bosom, or 
the child of his loins, and think that his ill-temper 
would better suit the stable than the tent ; but the 
Arab, like all his fellow men, has, I dare say, found 
out that it is impossible to please every one, and he 
therefore adopts Tony Lumpkin's philosophy and 
pleases himself. 

From the hour of an Arab horse's birth to the day 
of his death he receives the kindest treatment from 
not only his master, but from his master's family and 
tribe ; and woe betide the mischievous boy or girl who 
teases him, for it is supposed that Allah curses the 
tents of those who ill-use horses. Surely, if this is 
the case, his vengeance is tardy in coming to Aus- 
tralian horsebreakers, on whose tents too many curses 
cannot possibly fall. Some idea may be formed of an 
Arab's affection for his horse when he is heard speak- 
ing thus of him : — * Uncover his back, and satisfy thy 
gaze ! Say not he is my horse, say it is my son ; he is 
pure as gold ; he has no brother in the world ; he is a 
swallow.' According to the Arabs, the horse was 
created by Allah out of the wind, while man was 
made of mud ; and very nasty mud must have been 
used to make some men. Allah put his sign on the 
horse's forehead by making a star there, not, as some 
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writers suppose, a white mark, but by shaping the 
hair on the forehead like the rays of a star; and 
Mahomet, to make the horse sacred, placed his thumb 
on his neck, leaving a mark at the roots of the mane. 

As soon as an Arab foal sees the light, a bystander 
takes it in his arms and walks about with it, so that 
the little fellow becomes acquainted with man, his 
master, at the earliest date possible. This, of course, 
has a better effect on the horse's disposition than the 
mode of introduction which is pre valient in Australia, 
although, it must be confessed, it would be a difficult 
matter on an extensive horse run to find dry nurses 
for all the mares at their accouchement. The foal 
having entered the world finds himself at once the 
intimate friend of man, and for two years and a half 
he leads about as jolly a life as it is possible for 
equine nature to enjoy. At the end of that time 
the breaking-in begins, if such a term can be applied 
to the mild treatment the horse receives during his 
education — much milder treatment than that vouch- 
safed to boys at a public school, where, in my time at 
least, it was considered necessary to adhere closely to 
the proverb which directs man not to spare the rod 
or he will spoil the child — a proverb which, with all 
due deference to the wisdom of Solomon, may be too 
implicitly believed, and the practice followed till the 
unsparing rod has reversed the proverb and spoiled 
the child. It is a question worthy of consideration, 
whether learning cannot eiiter the head quicker through 
the heart than it can ascend from that portion of 
the body which schoolmasters from time immemorial 
have subjected to the forcing process of the birch rod ? 
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For my own part, the only question in matliematics 
which the rod solved for me, was that which proved 
that at a certain angle formed by the motion of the 
master's right arm the birch rod came into unpleasant 
contact with my body, a piece of learning which has 
not been of much service to me. in after life. 

The pains bestowed upon the training of the Arab 
horse is repaid to the master in a thousand ways by 
the faithful, noble . animal, whose affectionate dis- 
position has never been lost sight of by his instructor, 
and in consequence the horse looks upon his master 
as his best friend and in full confidence submits to his 
control; there is no occasion to run him into a stock- 
yard and half strangle him before the bit is put into 
his mouth or the saddle put on his back ; no side 
reins, roller, cavesson, or lounging rope are required ; 
the animal is treated like a domesticated creature and 
not like a ferocious and dangerous wild beast, only to 
be subdued by cruelty and kept in subjection by fear ; 
his high spirit is not mistaken for ferocity nor his 
impatience for anger ; he is not expected to quietly bear 
restraint that is new and somewhat uncongenial to him; 
and when he shows a natural dislike to many things 
which surprise him by their novelty and hurt him by 
their application, he is not scourged into submission ; 
his master is gentle, but firm with him ; if it is found 
necessary to coerce him, the punishment is well-timed 
and severe, so that the horse can know why he has 
received chastisement ; that such treatment can be 
successfully exercised on almost all horses, I am in a 
position to assert. For many years I have had & great 
variety of horses and men under my supervision, and 
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J can state most positively that in very few instances 
lias kindness failed to improve the horse, and in no 
instance has harshness succeeded- in doing so. Some 
horses are, of course, more wayward than others, but 
this may be changed by considerate behaviour towards 
the dumb creatures, who, if they could speak, would 
be able to give some hint about their impressions. 
Dispositions of horses vary as much as dispositions of 
men, and the treatment must be regulated according 
to the disposition. In Australia, I fear, this fact is 
not taken into consideration, and all horses are treated 
alike ; indeed, if any person has once had the painful 
spectacle before him of a breaker exercising his pro- 
fession on an Australian horse, he will not have any 
doubt left as to the consideration which has been paid 
to the feelings of the poor creature who is being 
broken in every way in which his remorseless trainer 
can break him, in temper, in health, in spirit, and in 
constitution. The Arab having educated his horse, 
for I will not use the term broken him in, the animal is 
not only able to take care of himself but of his master 
also, and as they go forth into the desert together 
there is a good understanding between them with re- 
spect to their duties, the master has no apprehension 
that his horse will desert him when an opportunity 
offers ; on the contrary, he can dismount and leave his 
horse without hobbles or tether rope, and know that 
on his return to the spot where he left his faithful 
servant he will find him there patiently waiting for 
his master. Even in shoeing his horse the Arab shows 
himself anxious to save the animal from unnecessary 
pain or probable discomfort; instead of driving the 
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nails of the shoe up into the hoof he allows the wall 
of the foot to grow down below the sole, and he then 
drives the nails thrcTugh the projecting hom, bo that 
by this method there can be no possibility of pricking 
the sensitive hoof. I cannot, however, say that thi» 
method would answer in other countries besides Arabia, 
I only mention it as a proof of the Arab*s care for the 
comfort of his horse, and I hope yet to convince my 
readers that the Arab in the end is the gainer and that 
his kindness is never bestowed in vain: If it was 
generally known that kindness to horses i» sure to 
bring about a beneficial result to the owners, a different 
system of educating the animals would prevail; the 
subject is surely worthy of attention. In 1863 
there were 59,000 horses in South AuBtralia, and if 
the condition of so many living creatures could be 
improved by my calling the attention of my fellow 
colonists to the advantages they would derive by 
treating the animals with more consideration, I shall 
have done something towards establishing a new era 
for my favourite the horse ; and if my voice could 
extend beyond South Australia, and direct the 
thoughts of other colonists to the subject, much 
might indeed be accomplished ; and should the time 
at length arrive when kind treatment became the 
practice all over the world, what a great stride in 
the right direction would then have been taken. The 
extent of the blessing may be estimated when it is 
known that in 1860 the horses in England alone 
amounted to more than two millions. At present, 
the nation which sets us all so good an example of 
mercy and justice to such a beautiful and useful 
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creature as the horse, possesses comparatively but few 
horses. In 18C0 there were under 50,000 horses in 
Arabia, a country where all that appertains to a horse 
ifi carefully considered ; and a man who over-rides or 
ill-treats his horse, is held in contempt even by his 
wife, who will* complain of him to the chief of his 
tribe ; here it is that a farrier is held in the highest 
respect, his profession is sacred, and his life secure, 
for no one is justified in taking away the life of a 
person so useful to Arabian society as the farrier is, no 
matter how great the provocation, or how pressing 
the necessity ; the farrier has only to make known 
his trade by turning his burnous (or cloak) into an 
imaginary bellows and this charm blunt§ the edge of 
the sabre and parries the poijit of the spear ; the 
farrier's life is saved, not because the anger of his 
enemy is appeased, or the wrong committed atoned for, 
but because such a useful friend to the horse is too 
valuable a member of the tribe to be cut off in his 
usefulness. In Arabia the horse lives far beyond the 
period to which we in Europe and Australia have 
assigned as the term of existence ; at twenty years of 
age the Arab horses are in good working order, and 
some have been known to live to a very great age, 
even though during their lives they have undertaken 
surprisingly long journeys — ^journeys which would 
astonish the cruellest of horsemasters here to hear of : 
sometimes for more than eight days the Arab horse 
will accomplish from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty miles a day. Mail contractors, coachdrivers, 
and cabmen, think of this ! think of the loss you 
sustain by bad stabling, bad feeding, bad shoeing, and 
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bad treatment ; think well of the amount of money 
you squander for every yard of whipcord you purchase, 
and how very expensive spiers may become if they are 
used too often ; and when you have thought of this, 
recollect how cheap is fresh air, how very economical 
is benevolence, that a little, milk of human kindness 
may often help you all to a good allowance of bread 
and cheese, and that although care * once killed a cat' 
it has often preserved the life of many a good horse ; 
and while you are in a meditative mood just balance 
in your mind the advantages of kindness and cruelty 
against each other and see which will turn the scale 
in your favor, and if, when you have fairly weighed 
the pros and cons you do not decide in favor of the 
former, you will either have arrived at a false con- 
clusion or I shall have written these pages in vain. 

It is a painful transition from the Arab's kindness, 
to the Guacho's cruelty, the South American *domidor' 
i(8ubduer of horses) is, I am afraid, as hard hearted as 
a South Australian horse breaker, perhaps a shade 
harder, but then he is bolder, and if he tortures his 
horse, he gives him many opportunities for revenge : — 
and were the South American horses but as honest, 
and as well meaning as the South Australian animals, 
there is hardly a Guacho alive, who would not have a 
head which would puzzle even Spurzheiin himself, on 
account of the numerous, and independent bumps 
-which would have accumulated on it, from the 
frequency, with which accounts had been settled 
l>etween man and horse ; however to give the American 
horse his due, he will, when with the wild herd, try to 
•entice a subdued horse with his rider to it, and as no 
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man has yet been thus introduced to the wild horse, no ane 
can say what sort of reception he might meet with from 
the berd', but most persons can make a tolerably correct 
guess as to the polite behaviour which would be shown 
to an * illustrious straiiger' suddenly brought into a 
mob of horses, whose recollections of man's attentions 
had not quite faded frpm the memories of some of them. 
The Guacho has one virtue at least, and that one is a 
tender regard for the gentler sex, however much he 
may maltreat the horse, he never thinks of being rough 
Or rude to a mare, her sex protects her, and if any one 
is seen so far infringing the rules of Guacho good 
society, as to ride, or in any way work a mare, he is 
assaulted with any missile ready to the hand of out- 
raged society, and hooted and abused with any strong 
words ready to the tongue of indignant society's mouth. 
The Pampa plains are the Elysian fields for South 
American mares, over these they wander with their 
families of many generations unobstructed by any sort 
of fence. *The rude inliabitants of the plains of South 
America^' says Sir F. B. Head, have no stables, and no 
fenced pastures ! No stables ! no darkened sloping stalls ! ! 
no noxious gases to substitute for pure air, no dusty 
cobwebfted walls, no manger, straps, in short, no contri- 
vances to shorten a horse's life, and make it miserable ; 
they have however a lasso and spurs with monstrous 
rowels, and like cruel men, they do as much mischief 
with them as they conveniently can do. I am sorry to 
have to state, that although the South American mares 
«re never worked, yet they are sometimes eaten, and it 
is recorded that a General San Martin once entertained 
a select party of Indians at a feast, and the festive 
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board groaned under dishes of mare's flesh, and goblets 
of mare's blood mixed with gin ! — but de gustihus dec. 
for my own part I would rather be devoured than 
* broken in.' 

Of the Cossacks I have little to say, they are doubt- 
less fond of their horses, though it is questionable, 
whether the Cossack who, after racing his horse over 
a six mile course in fifteen minutes, declared, that all ' 
the gold in the world should not separate him from his 
friend, his brother, did love his horse * wisely' or even 
*too well,' though there can be no doubt about the 
Arab's love for his mare, when he said to Sir J. 
Malcolm, * You are a rich Hchee, you have fine horses, 
camels and mules, and I am told you have loads of 
silver and gold, now you want my mare, but you shall 
not have her for all that you have got.' 

In Turkey the horse is somewhat overfed, at least 
those that are favorites, are generally very fat, or were 
so when I was in that country, but the Turk always 
fattens any living thing that he loves ; if 'vidth and 
visdom' on Mr. Sam Weller's authority always go 
together in England, fat and fondness do the same m 
Turkey, but I think, nevertheless, that the Turks, like 
many men of other nations, are fonder of thdr dumb 
favorites, than they are of the more loquacious pets 
their wives, at all events, it is not a matter of history 
that mares or horses are ever put into sacks and thrown 
into the Bosphorus, but history certainly says something 
about lovely Circassians and Georgians finding their 
way to the sea of Marmora by this antiquated style of 
navigation. 

Some years ago, when I was at Alexandria, a nunaber 
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of Arabs were encamped outside the walls of that city, 
they all appeared to be wretchedly poor, and the 
majority of them lived in the most miserable apologies 
for hovels, that the hand of man had ever constructed, 
in fact, they did not even deserve the name of hovels ; 
they belonged to a style of architecture inferior to the 
whurlies of the Australian blacks. These Arabs pos- 
sessed but few horses, I should suppose, as they had 
but few with them ; they were an idle^ lounging, vaga- 
bondizing race of men, wedded to very ugly wives, 
and very dirty habits. I never could find out to 
what part of the desert they belonged, they said that 
their forefathers were lords of a country near the high- 
lands of Jebel el Tih, beyond th^ wilderness of Shur, 
that they had been driven out of their country by a 
powerful tribe, but where they were driven to they would 
not, or could not tell, my own impression about them 
was, that they had no country, that they were a people 
who would come under an act of parliament which 
provides for certain classes of society, whose members 
are rogues and vagabonds without any visible means of 
subsistence. These Arabs lived a kind of Diogenes sort 
of life, basking in the sun, and possibly moralizing, 
certainly sleeping, eiyoying the dolcefar niente, and 
doing so, I should imagine, on very empty stomachs ; 
for during the whole time I was at Alexandria — ^about 
a month — I only saw these people at dinner once, and 
*les pieces de resistence* consisted of a lettuce and a 
watermelon ; they were undoubtedly temperate in their 
habits, Father Mathew himself could not have abstained 
from intoxicating liquors more scrupulously than these 
fellows did, they had as great an admiration too, as he 
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had for water, but only as a drink ; they were quite 
unacquainted with the quality it possesses of cleansing 
the skin, they might indeed have held some theory on 
the subject, but they never reduced it to practice. The 
only interesting subject connected with them was a 
legend, and as it relates to the valuable services a horse 
once rendered to his Arab master, I think my readers 
will feel an interest in it ; of course the original tale is 
told with the oriental ornament which adorns all Eastern 
composition, this I am afraid I must not attempt to 
follow, for as it is many years since I heard the legend, I 
fear my memory will not serve me to Hell the tale as 
it was told to me,' however I will do my best, unfor- 
tunately on the outset, I am met by the same difficulty 
which Oorporal Trim experienced, when he related the 
story of the King of Bohemia and his seven castles to 
uncle Toby. I have no date to direct me when the 
hero of the legend flourished, however there is no doubt 
it was once upon a time, so as the nursery tales begin, 
we will commence by stating thati 

Once upon a time a powerful tribe of Arabs inhabited 
that part of the desert of Paran which lies between the 
Jebel el llh and Jebel el Aiymeh, they possessed large 
flocks and herds, and fed them on the slopes of the high 
land of Tih and Anjmeh, occasionally wandering to the 
north when water and food became scarce, but never 
approaching near the towns. The life these Arabs led how- 
ever was not so monotonous as might be imagined, for the 
road to Mecca ran through their country, affording them 
opportunities of hearing of the world beyond the con- 
fines of their territory, and also giving them the chance of, 
now and then, plundering some rich pilgrim who was 
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visiting the holy city, that he might, for ever afterwards 
be called a Hadji and be permitted to Wear a green 
turban ; so between the peaceful pursuit of tending their 
flocks, and the exciting occupation of plundering travel- 
lers, they managed to drag on an e3dstence pretty well 
suited to their dispositions and capacities. Unfortunately 
as they were a warlike race, they felt the inconvenience 
of having conquered all the surrounding tribes, and of 
being compelled to be at peace with them, as their 
neighbours were far too wise to go to war, when they 
could reap nothing but defeat ; so this state of things 
after a time weighed heavily on the community ; the 
desert grew dull as London after the close of the season ; 
the young men pined for war, they felt that their lives 
were sliding uselessly away, they thirsted for the blood 
of an enemy, and they were not satisfied with that of 
their sheep and an occasional pilgrim, their swords were 
sleeping in their scabbards, the points of their lances 
were useless, and their war cry was almost forgotten ; » 
what could be done to save them from drifting inevitably 
into everlasting peace ! the men, young and old, grew 
moody and morose as this dreadful prospect presented 
itself to them, their tempers suffered, and they eagerly 
sought relief by rushing into internal dissentions and 
domestic quarrels; but they soon found out, that beating 
their wives, and quarrelling with their brothers, brought 
no permanent relief, and it is impossible to say, how 
these unfortunate men could have averted their doom, 
had not a circumstance occurred which made every 
heart thrill with joy, aud every sabre start from it* 
scabbard. In consequence of the great dearth of 
amusement and occupation that had prevailed so long,. 
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these Arabs had, as Paddy would say, for diversiou's 
sake, come down rather heavily lately on the pilgrims, 
and robbed and murdered them in such a wholesale way, 
that the Pasha of Egypt found it necessary to send a 
strong guard of soldiers with the caravans to Mecca, 
at first these soldiers ran away on the approach of the 
Arabs, afterwards they fraternized with them, and 
helped them to rob and murder the people, they (the 
soldiers) were sent to protect, and this coming to the 
Pasha's ears one day, when some lamb and pistachio 
nuts, which he had eaten at dinner, were lying heavily 
on his stomach, he swore a great Egyptian oath that 
he would settle the hash of these 'dogs of the desert,' 
and the very next caravan that started for Mecca was 
protected by a numerous escort of picked men com- 
manded by the Pasha's son. The Arabs having, aa usuai^ 
watched the caravan, attacked it the m«»ment it came 
in sight, and were overwhelmed with astonishment 
when their wild hurrahs were answered by a volley 
from the matchlocks of the Pasha's soldiers, which 
emptied several saddles, and threw the squadron into 
confusion, however they soon rallied, and being now 
thoroughly roused, they defeated the escort, and by 
way of revenging themselves on it for molesting them, 
they murdered all the pilgrims, so that there was not a 
new Hadji made for some time, and green turbans 
became scarce in Cairo. When the Pasha's son got 
back to his father and related his mishap, the Pasha 
lost his temper, and, although I believe his digestion 
was qaite good at the time, he cursed his son in a most 
unfatherlike manner ; but for this conduct there was an 
excuse, for the old gentleman had forty -seven sons to 
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settle in life, and it was rather provoking that this one 
who had been so well provided for, should come back 
with nothing more valuable about him than his life 
which he had taken such unnecessary pains to preserve ; 
however, the Pasha's curses did not mend matters or 
kill his son, although they nearly choked the old man 
himself, and brought on a fit of coughing which made 
him so purple in the face that his son had serious 
apprehensions of suddenly becoming an orphan. An 
expedition against the Arabs was immediately fitted out, 
and the Pasha took the opportunity of sending five of 
lis sons with it, who, on parting from their sorrowing 
parent, were told by him, that if they came not 
back in triumph with prisoners, horses, and arms, they 
had better not come back at all, as he had a particular 
aversion to see his sons as fugitives, especially as 
emptyhanded ones ; with these remarks he took leave of 
them, and the expedition departed. 

While all this was going on in Egypt, the Arabs of 
the desert El Tih, sensible that the blessings of war 
were again bestowed upon them, thanked Allah, and 
burnished up their weapons. Among these Arabs was 
a man named Abdallah something, who had a son called 
Mannassah, but who somehow got the nickname of 
Selim. Abdallah had always been famed for the 
goodness of his horses, as well as for his excellent 
method of training them, and his son Mannassah, or as 
we will now call him Selim, followed in his father's 
footsteps. Some four years previous to the time we 
are now writing about, Abdallah had given Selim a 
beautiful young foal, which was the produce of a very 
handsome white marc ; this foal was brought up in the 
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family, and Selini and his young brothers had played 
with Mm, ridden him, fed him, and slept with hinr, 
so that the youthful horse was quite intimate with hisr 
young master long before they both entered on their 
duties together. Selim was now about eighteen, and 
liis horse was rising five — a more perfect animal, 
perhaps, never trod the sands of the desert of Tih ; he 
had undergone the very severe test which- alL Arab 
horses have to be put to, and it was found that his- 
temper, endurance, and fleetness far exceeded the 
expectations his symmetry had raised ; his color was^ 
a pure white — of course- he had a very high sounding 
name given to him ; I am not myself very deep in 
Arabic or Sanscrit, and" therefore may be excused for. 
forgetting it — all I recollect of it is its translation, and 
that is, Crest of the Wave, a name which became 
famous in the tribe from the good qualities of its 
owner. When the 'dogs of war ' had, happily for the 
trjbe, been let loose on the desert of Paran, Abdallah 
and his son prepared themselves to enjoy the fortunate 
turn things had taken ; they pounded barley, and' 
mixing it with gum made forage balls, easy to carry, 
and nutritious for their horses ; they collected dates, 
both ripe and unripe, the ripe ones for their own 
eating, the unripe ones for their horses ; they repaired 
their milk skins, and, lastly, they carefully put their 
weapons in order; having thus done their duty to 
society, they sat down among the fleas of their black 
tents, and waited patiently for something to turn up. 
They did not wait long, they had hardly sharpened 
their sabres and cleaned their matchlocks when they 
called into the field for active service. 
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The Pasha's sons had entered the desert by the wells 
of Marbquk, and having crossed to Jeb Thughar, 
passed on to the Wady el Arish. In this valley the 
Arabs attacked them, and drove them southward into 
a fortified town called Ramleh, garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops. The fortifications of this town, however, con- 
sisted solely of a low mud wall, behind which, pointing 
through the embrasures, were a few cannon. The 
Pasha's five sons, with their Egyptian troops, had 
barely time to get into the town and shut the gates 
when the pursuers were upon them. It is said that 
courage is an article which improves in texture under 
favorable circumstances, and that when a man is 
behind a wall he can display this virtue to a greater 
extent than when he is unsheltered. This may account 
for the way in which the young pashas and their 
troops behaved ; for they had no sooner closed the 
gates than they called the Arabs opprobrious names, 
and defied them to come into the town. The Arabs, 
taking them at their word, charged the walls, and the 
spirit of men and horses being now thoroughly excited 
they cleared some gaps in the ruinous defences, and 
entered the fortified city of Ramleh. It would have 
been much better for them if they had remained on 
the outside of the wall, for in the narrow streets of the 
town they could do nothing, while they wei^e assailed 
with all sorts of missiles from the houses, and at last 
they were obliged to retire, leaving some of their men 
prisoners, and also some dead in the streets. Selim, 
unfortunately, was knocked off the back of Crest of 
the Wave by a pipkin of^ water, thrown at him by an 
Abyssinian slave, who had collected all her master's 
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furniture — two or three pipkins, a japanned tray, and 
a coffee pot — on the window sill, and who was their 
doing the state some service. The moment Crest of 
the Wave (I wish I could recollect the Arabic name, 
as it is one word, and would look so much better lit 
this history than the more cumbersome translation) 
felt his master staggering in the saddle, he checked 
his speed ; and when Selim fell senseless to the 
ground, his horse remained stationary beside him ; 
unheeding the noise and bustle going on around he 
stood over his fallen friend and protected him by 
lashing out with his hind legs and biting at any^ 
person or animal that approached too near his sense- 
less master. When the assailants had been driven 
back, and the Egyptians had time to turn their atten- 
tion to plundering the dead and dying. Crest of the 
Wave caused them considerable annoyance by. his 
pertinacious defence of his master's helpless person, 
and a soldier was about to shoot him, when one of the 
pasha's sons passing by took a fancy to the horse, and 
ordered him to be secured and brought to his quarters. 
If there could be an objection to such a simple order 
as this, it waa, perhaps, the diflBiculty of obeying it. 
The colonel who objected to charge a battery because 
the guns were loaded had some reason on his side ; 
and so had the Egyptians soldiers in this instance 
A loaded gun and a kicking horse are not pleasant, 
objects to come within range of ; but in disciplined 
forces the disobedience of an order is met with certain 
punishment, while the execution of it is only attended 
with possible damage. Every schoolboy haa been 
told that where there is a will there is a ivaj/. It is- 
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an old saying, and about as true as most old sayings 
are, for how many wills are looking for ways they 
never find 1 but the pasha's soldiers had never heard 
of this maxim, and so they did not encourage them> 
selves by quoting it ; they, nevertheless, caught Crest 
of the Wave, and then robbed his master of all he 
possessed, which was not much, his personal property 
being limited to a cherrystick pipe, a half empty 
tobacco pouch, and a para purse with a few paras in 
it. Having robbed Selim, and during the operation 
found out that he was not dead, they proposed 
cutting his throat as an easy means of saving them- 
selves the trouble of taking him to a house ; but 
another of the pasha's sons now interfered, and 
directed them to take their prisoner to the nearest 
dungeon, and lock him up. And here a serious diffi- 
culty arose ; the town was badly off for dungeons ; 
the architects had shamefully overlooked this neces- 
sity, and there was not a dungeon in the city of 
Bamleh ! What was to be done 1 The only secure 
place was the governor's h»ouse ; in fact, if the truth 
must be told, it was the only house in the place 
that had a door with a lock on it. Fireproof safes 
and Chubb locks were unknown in Ramleh ; and 
among all the inhabitants, the majority of whom were 
thieves, and the minority cheats, it could not boast of 
an ingenious burglar. In this unhappy state of affairs 
it became evident that, if Selim was to be locked up, 
he must be taken to a {dace where he could be secured 
under lock and key ; and as this could only be done 
in the governor's house, to that house he was taken. 
The situation of the governor's residence was at the 
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north end of the city. The architect wlio had built 
it had not troubled himself much about its outward 
appearance, nor, indeed, about the comfort or con- 
venience of the interior ; it stood in an open space, 
where a few palm trees and some stunted bushes gave 
it the appearance of being surrounded by a garden. 
Here they brought Selim, and as they dragged him 
towards the porch, the governor's young daughter 
from a room above was looking from behind a jalousie 
at them, and wondering what on earth they were 
bringing a dead man to her papa's house for. She 
had good reason for supposing that he was dead, for 
they were dragging him along by the heels; his 
head was bleeding from a cut made by the pipkin 
as it broke on it ; his eyes were closed ; and alto- 
gether he looked more like a dead man than a living 
one. 

Now, the governor's daughter was a person of a 
romantic turn of mind, her young heart yearned for 
something to love, and in all Bamleh there was not a 
presentable young man. Opthalmia is not a complaint 
which improves the countenance, and this disorder was 
always prevalent in the city, the consequence was the 
inhabitants were rather blear-eyed, and Zuleika, for 
that was the name of the governors daughter, had a 
fancy for bright eyes ; she had heard in some poetical 
story that they were called the windows of the soul, 
and like many a good housewife she preferred bright 
clean windows to dirty dark ones ; she, as I said, was 
looking down from behind the jalousie at the soldiers 
with their prisoner, when just as they dragged him 
beneath the window the treatment he was receiving 
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had tlie kappy effect of restoring him partly to con. 
sciousness, and he opened hifi eyes — two dark eyes. 
Zuleika had never before beheld two healthy eyes" in 
one head, the youths she had been in the habit of 
meeting always had, at the best of times, one eye out 
of order ; so when Zuleika beheld a fine young fellow 
with two such eyes as Selim possessed she at once fell 
in love with him. Whenever love enters a woman's 
heart, it matters not what colored skin covers it, that 
heart at once becomes susceptible to the noblest 
emotions, and these emotions give birth to the most 
•exalted ideaa and the sublimest thoughts — ideas and 
thoughts that are not confined to any particular class of 
society but are as general as the sunshine and as free 
as the wind, and which enter^the minds of all who 
have allowed love to open the door for them. Having 
fallen in love in this way, she set on foot inquiries 
about * the young man' and soon learned that he was 
* a dog' of the desert who had been taken prisoner 
and was to be confined in her father's house. On 
hearing this tlie young lady made up her mind to have 
an interview with * the interesting stranger,' and how 
she accomplished this we shall see by-and-bye. In the 
mean time the soldiers having dragged Selim ^ into a 
room they shut the door and locked it as they went 
out. Our her6 lay on the cemented floor in a semi- 
conscious state, a perfect godsend to swarms of ravenous 
fleas. At length he began to feel that he had got a 
villainous pain in the head, that he was very thirsty, 
and that his back was extremely sore and tender ; he 
sat up and began to rub those eyes which had un- 
consciously made so much mischief with Zuleika's 
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heart, he then stared about him but did not see much 
that was pleasant; he saw that he was in a room, 
which in Europe would be called an unfurnished apart- 
ment, but as no rooms at that time were furnished in 
Egypt or in the desert, it did not strike him as peculiar 
on that account. A part of the cemented floor was 
raised at one end near a bay window, which was un- 
glazed but furnished with that kind of shutter or blind 
called a * jalousie,' through the trellis-work of which 
sufficient light entered for any purpose for which a 
Turk or an Egyptian could require it, that is to say, 
there was light enough to smoke and drink coflEee by, 
but in the room there was no article of furniture 
whatever ; at that moment a cup of cold water would 
have been more acceptable to the imfortunate prisoner 
than all the costly furniture in the world ; he listened 
for sounds by which he might ascertain if any persons 
were near at band, but all was still ; accustomed as he 
was to the solitude of the desert he was not over 
fastidious about being left alone, but his present lone- 
liness had something particularly unpleafiant about it, 
it seemed to him like a dream, and a very awful one too. 
There was also an uncertainty about his fate that 
weighed on his mind, and what with this and his 
bodily sufferings, it can hardly be said that he waa in a 
very enviable position, or in a frame of mind favorable 
for the soft impressions of love ; yet his heart was 
about to undergo an ordeal to which it had never yet 
been subjected. After the lapse of some hours his 
thirst and bodily pain became intolerable, and thinking 
his captors had forgotten him, he began to roar out at 
the top of his voice, and to kick at the door ; this in 
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time, had the desired effect of bringing some person to 
attend upon him, and the door being opened, Selim 
was about to ask for some water and provisions, when 
he received a blow on the face which felled him to the 
ground, and before he could rise again his visitor had 
retired, locking the door after him. Our unfortunate 
captive felt that he was between the horns of a dilemma ; 
if lie remained unnoticed he would soon die of thirst — 
if he called out he would get nothing but blows, an 
unsatisfactory method of quenching thirst ; in this 
perplexity he sat down, and like Dick Swiveller, won- 
dered what destiny would next do for him. How long 
he had waited he knew not ; when he heard the lock 
of the door move, and shortly after it was silently 
opened, a stream of light poured into the room, and 
with it came Zuleika, holding a lamp in her hand, 
followed by a black slave bearing water, fruit, and 
bread. Selim still sat on the ground leaning his back 
against the wall, he had not risen, because he was not 
certain how far this visitor's politeness might be carried, 
and he had no desire to be s^gain knocked down ; but 
when he saw a young handsome girl coming, like an 
angel, to his relief, he rose up, and standing before her 
with his eyes cast down, waited for hear to announce 
herself ; this she did in a very sensible way, by giving 
him a pitcher of water, which he put to his lips and 
kept it there until he had very nearly emptied it, 
Zuleika gazed on him with admiration, although, it 
must be confessed he was not just then the sort of 
figure likely to make a very favourable impression on a 
young girl's heart — his face was exceedingly dirty and 
besmeared with blood, his clothes had been almost torn 
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off his back, his turban had been lost on his way to 
prison, and his head thus becoming bare, displayed signs 
of a neglect of cleanliness and shaving which was very 
trying to his good looks. Having taken what the 
Yankees would call a 'tall drink,' Selim put the pitcher 
down, and looked his thanks — the look sank into the 
young girl's heart, she sighed and handed him some figs 
and bread, which he ravenously devoured. Having 
swallowed all the food and drained the pitcher, the 
time for conversation had arrived ; and here I must 
again regret my ignoramce of Arabic, as I cannot 
delight my readers with the flowery sentences in 
which were breathed forth the sweet sentiments of 
love. When the lady and her slave left Selim alone 
again, his heart was relieved of much anxiety, but 
the vacuum thus caused had been filled up with grati- 
tude, love, and admiration ; these emotions, however, 
did not prevent him from stretching his weary limbs on 
the hard ground, and yielding himself up to slumber 
and the fleas. He was awakened by the neighing of a 
horse, and looking through the aperture of the jalousie, 
he saw it was broad daylight, and that a man was 
picketing Crest of the Wave in the open space near 
the house and not far from the bay window ; his heart 
beat high as he gazed on his beloved horse. The man 
after placing some cut grass before the restless animal, 
and leaving a saddle and bridle near him^ strolled 
away. «0h, my beloved,' said Selim, forgetting his 
mistress, and thinking only of his horse ; * descendant 
of the noble Hocklani the favorite of the great Sultan 
Solomon, why have the dirt eaters of Egypt stolen 
thee from me 1 Oh, my friend. Oh, my darling ! shall 
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the cursed of Allah bestride thee ? let the graves of 
their fathers be defiled ! Alas, I cannot come to thee 
thou brother of the hurricane.' In his excitement Selim 
raised his voice ; the horse ceased eating, pricked up 
ears and looked about. ' Crest of the Wave/ said Selim; 
'Crest of the Wave, hear my voice;* a loud neigh 
from his charger told Selim that his voice was recog- 
nised ; the poor horse became frantic, and dragging up 
his picket peg, galloped up to the window and began 
to whinny. Some soothing words from his master 
quieted him, but the restless motion of his ears back- 
wards and forwards, and the anxious expression of his 
eyes shewed that he expected every moment to see his 
master. Selim retired from the window, and seating 
himself on the floor gave himself up to his destiny ; 
some food and water was in time brought to him, and 
the day wore wearily away. 

In the cool of the evening, the governor having 
awakened from a sleep, and finding he had nothing in 
particular to do, thought he would see his prisoner ; 
so he ordered his attendants to take him to the room 
where Selim was confined. On entering it he saluted 
his captive with a curse ; and after staring at him for 
some time, sucking his long pipe and sending the 
smoke in thin curling streams through his nostrils 
all the while, he said in a jocular way that Selim's 
figure would look well impaled, and asked him how 
he would like to be made a warning to all other ' dogs 
of the desert V The attendants laughed respectfully 
at this joke ; but Selim scowled upon him, and told 
- him that if the Arabs of his tribe recognised his body 
on the impaling spike. His Exceltency would have to 
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keep his eyes, evil eyes as they were, as wide open aa 
the lids would allow, or he might find his head on a 
pole, to be cursed at and spit on by all the true sons 
of the wilderness. At this speech the attendants on 
the great man cast up their eyes, shrugged their 
shoulders, and elevated the palms of their hands. His 
Excellency frowned fiercely, and smoked furiously, and 
turning to the door, reminded his miserable prisoner 
that there was but one God, and Mahomet was his 
prophet, and these two in their combined wisdom had 
thought fit to hand over to such a tnie follower of 
Mahomet as himself (the governor) the worthless body 
of a waadenag dog of the desert. He further said 
that he received the gift with thankfulness, and 
accepted tibe opportuoity now offered to him to 
revenge the numerous wrongs he had received from 
the hands of such swine as the Arabs of Pann ; and 
he concluded this uncomplimentary address by promis- 
ing to impale Belim before sunset on the morrow. 
With these pleasant remarks he passed through the 
door with his attendants, and left Sdim akme. The 
night now set la, and Selim expecting another visit 
from Zuldka, determined to press on her the necessity 
of her assiatanea in eoabliag him to escape the fearful 
doom which her father had that day pronouneed upon 
him. 

It was long past midajght before the ardent giii 
oottld seize on an opportunity to visit her pent-up 
lover; at last, when all were wrapped in slumber, 
she stole to him. Before daybroak Selim emerged 
from the house completely clx^hed and armed, he 
walked directly to the spot where Crest of the Wave 
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was picketed ; unfortunately the horae had not been 
instructed to conceal his emotions, and when his master 
came to him he neighed loudly with delight. This 
roused the guard, and while Selim was saddling his 
horse the sound of many footsteps and the murmur of 
many voices told him there was no time to lose, so 
drawing the girths tight he vaulted into the saddle 
carrying the bridle in his hand, and speaking to Crest 
of the Wave the gallant animal sprung into a gallop, 
and dashed down the street making directly for the 
defences of the town. The gates, of course, werfe closed, 
and there was only one way of escape and that was by 
leaping the wall. The clank of hoofs reached Selim's 
ears ; mounted men were at his heels ; a broken wall 
full six feet high with a wide deep dyke on the other 
side was before him : urging his horse on he felt him 
rise to the jump, found himself shaken in the saddle — 
then came a heavy blow, a rushing sound in the ears — 
a thousand lights in the eyes — ^then a crash, and then 
insensibility. The horse had struck the wall and fallen 
with his rider over it. This was no time for fainting, 
Selim soon recovered from his stupor, and, rising up, he 
saw Crest of the Wave standing near him covered 
with dust, but fortunately unhurt ; he heard too the 
clatter of hoofe the other side the wall, and before he 
was again in the saddle the loud roar of a gun close 
at hand, iiAmed him that the pursuit had become 
general ; once more on his horse's back they scrambled 
out of the ditch and away they went across the level 
sand at a stretching gallop, which was kept up for hours 
without flagging ; at length, at the sound of Selim's 
voice callmg on his horse to stop, for the bridle had 
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never yet been put on, the well-trained animal slackened 
his pace and stood still. The bleak bare wilderness 
was around them, here and there rocks cropped out of 
the ground, and a few stunted desert bushes were 
widely scattered over the plain, no horsemen were in 
sight, but on the horizon, every now and then, a cloud 
of dust rose up and was carried to leeward by the 
wind. Selim knew by this that his pursuers were 
coming on in that direction, notwithstanding which he 
took the saddle off his horse's back, carefully wiped the 
perspiring skin,'stroked his ears, wiped out his nostrils, 
and then let him crop the dry herbage which grew 
scantily out of the sand. Selim had ridden his horse 
sixty miles without drawing rein ; draw rein he could 
not as the bridle had never been put on the horse's 
head, but the sixty miles had been ridden at a fair 
gallop ! This statement may have an oriental flavour 
about it, and Europeans may doubt its correctness, but 
Arab horses have often been known to gallop for eight 
hours without stopping or changing their pace. After 
taking a long pull at his horse's tail (the Arab's way of 
finding out how the gallop has affected his steed) Selim 
sat down on the sand and watched the fitful cloud of 
dust that rose and passed away at intervals on the 
distant horizon. In a short time he saw the figures of 
five men on horseback sweeping over the sand and 
approaching directly towards him ; he tWta put the 
saddle on his horse's back and the bit in his mouth, 
and sitting down again he quietly awaited the approach 
of his pursuers. On they came, their horses showing 
evident signs of distress, and Selim allowed them to 
come within musket shot before he mounted : when in 
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the saddle he gave a shout of derision, and urging his 
horse forward he had the satisfaction of seeing the five 
Egyptians rein in their horses and give up the pursuit ; 
he had hardJy time to congratulate himself on his 
good fortune, when immediately in front of him he 
saw rise up to the sky, a large cloud of dust, and as 
he rapidly rode towards it he found, to his dismay, 
it was caused by the approach of a large body of 
Egyptian cavalry. He at once changed .his course, 
but alas ! it was too late, he had been observed, 
and three horsemen detaching themselves from the 
main body pursued him; his pursuers had fresh 
horses, while Selim's had had so m^ich taken out of 
him ; but Crest of the Wave seemed equal to the 
emergency, and the race was pretty even for some 
time, and when the Egyptians began to lose ground, 
Crest of the Wave was still galloping strongly. He 
was now heading for the springs of Heuglah, where 
Selim knew he could get a mouthful of dates for his 
horse, but he feared the poor beast's strength would 
fail him if he could not slacken the pace, so he took 
a pull at the bridle and shortened the horse's stride ; 
and, observing after a time, that he still more than held 
his own, he reduced the pace until it nearly fell into a 
canter. There was now a distance of two miles 
between himself and his foes, so that if they gained on 
him slowly, he could, by husbanding his horse's strength, 
evade them when they came nearer, with the 'wind 
pumped out of their horses by the pace they were 
keeping up. Acting on this resolve he allowed them 
to approach within a hundred yards of him, and when 
they called upon him to surrender, he spoke to his 
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faithful animaL and at a word from his master the 
noble creature was stretching away at full speed, 
leaving the less highly-bred Egyptian horses far behind. 
At last the tops of the long looked for date trees were 
seen above the horizon, and in a short time Selim was 
bathing his horse's head with the cool water of the 
spring; the saddle was again taken off and the back 
rubbed dry, and everything done for the comfort of this 
valuable friend of man — ^being allowed to drink, he 
plunged his muzzle into the fountain, until the water 
was nearly touching his eyes, and took a long refreshing 
drin]^ he then ate some dates out of his master's hand ; 
and having taken a comfortable roll in the sand he 
stretched himself at full length on it. The sun was now 
going down, and gusts of cool air came from the west- 
ward ; but Selim made no preparations for passing the 
night where he was, he leaned against a date tree, and 
looked back on the country he had ridden over; 
his enemies were not in sight ; how he hoped they 
would give him time to rest his horse ; but no, the 
poor fellow had the mortification of beholding them 
rising above the horizon and coming towards the 
springs. Again, Crest of the Wave was saddled and 
ridden into the desert with his head now turned to the 
direction of the Wady-el- Arish ; before long he showed 
signs of distress, and Selim was obliged to dismount 
and camp for the night. He had brought some dates 
with him — ^these he shared with his horse, and then 
they both prepared to take the rest they so much 
required. Selim conjectured that the Egyptians would 
remain at the springs for the night, and renew the 
chase next morning. He had now time for reflection, 
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and his thoughts wandered back to the Maid of 
Ramleh ; he felt that he was indebted to her for his 
escape, and he blessed her for it. With the sanguine 
ardour of a young lover, he believed her to be the most 
lovely being on earth, and he felt sure his happiness in 
life would be secured by his being united to so much 
perfection. I am afraid, however, he had his doubts 
about her usefulness as a wife. He had never yet seen 
such an angelic creature pounding com or milking 
camels. She seemed only fit to sit at the tent door on 
a lion skin, and by her smiles and beauty turn the 
wilderness into paradise. Before lying down he took 
a review of his present position ; here he was 
desperately in love with a fair girl, whose father had 
promised, most faithfully, to impale him, and whose 
countrymen were now on his track, and thirsting for 
his blood. It must be confessed that this was not very 
satisfactory — the future was hardly more cheering ; a 
father-in-law with such very peculiar feelings towards 
the husband of his daughter, did not promise any 
great amount of happiness to the union. Poor Selim 
was much perplexed; he was also very hungry and 
exceedingly fatigued. So after yawning, and cursing 
the Egyptians, and trusting that Allah would defile 
their father's graves, he laid down and fell fast asleep. 
He was aroused from a deep slumber by feeling some- 
thing tugging at his burnous, and, starting up, he saw 
his horse in a most excited state, with the comer of 
the burnous in his mouth. The cause of this excite- 
ment was soon apparent, for the sound of horses 
galloping at no great distance was now distinctly 
audible, and there is no doubt but that Crest of the 
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Wave heard it, and awoke his master to warn him of 
the danger. To saddle and mount was the work of a 
moment, and Selim and his horse were soon in full 
career over the desert, with three Egyptians in hot 
pursuit after them. And so the chase continued for 
some hours, the Egyptians (now that they had wit- 
nessed the feats of Crest of the Wave) being more 
anxious than ever to catch Selim and his horse. On 
turning round the spur of a rocky range of hills Selim 
saw the tents of a tribe of Arabs, and shortly after- 
wards two horsemen advanced to meet him. As they 
drew near his horse gave a feeble neigh, and staggering 
in his gallop fell fainting to the earth. He had 
brought his master in safety to his tribe, and the poor 
creature having no further excitement to bear him up 
sank exhausted on the sand. The tribe soon assembled, 
and the Egyptian soldiers, who had been so eager to 
capture Selim, were now turned into fugitives and 
quickly captured. 

Here all that is interestuig in the story, from an 
Arab point of view, ceases. Crest of the Wave had dis- 
played Quch unmistakable evidences of his pure blood 
that he was entered on the list of high cast horses, 
and handed down in honor to posterity, Further 
enquiries about the fate of the Egyptian soldiers, and 
of Selim and Zuleika, were impatiently responded to. 
With regard to the soldiers, they certainly were not 
allowed to return to their countrymen ; but it is not 
known how they were disposed of ; they were either 
crucified, impaled, beheaded, or strangled. To the 
Arabs it mattered not what tortures were resorted to ; 
they would think it about as reasonable to record the 
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death of every lamb which is killed for a feast, as to 
note the execution of the 'dirt eaters' of Egypt; it 
was enough for them that * their fathers* graves were 
defiled,' and so the Arabs praised Allah for all his 
mercies, and dismissed the matter from their minds. 
It is just possible that Selim*s future career would 
have been forgotten also, had not an extraordinary 
feat of Crest of the Wave fixed it in the traditions of 
the tribe. From these I gather that Selim became 
lovesick, and I dare say he lost his appetite; the 
barley cakes, dates, and camel's milk perhaps disagreed 
with him, and as a consequence he, from the effects of 
love and dyspepsia, grew thoughtful and moody. One 
night he, in company with two young friends, left the 
tribe, and they were missed for ten days. At the end 
of which, towards evening, on faded and weary horses, 
they all came into the camp, Selim bearing in his arms 
the young and faithful maid of Kamleh, Zuleika. 
Selim's companions gave a wonderful account of their 
adventure, and swaggered about the camp for some 
time on the reputation they had raised for themselves 
by distorting simple facts until they became very like 
monstrous falsehoods. But boastful young men of all 
nations are somewhat prone to this. Selim, who was 
an actor, and not a talker, told a very simple tale, 
wonderful enough, in its way, as the narration of the 
prowess of a horse of surprising fleetness and en- 
durance. He said, that being determined to carry 
away Zuleika, and having pledged himself by a vow 
that he would do so, he engaged his two friends to go 
with him to assist him in his enterprise. After he had 
made such arrangements outside Ramleh as he deemed 
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sufficient, he sent his friends on their way back. The 
long watched for opportunity came at last, and having 
picketed his horse outside the city, he and Zuleika 
got through an embrasure in the wall, and at great 
hazard descended to the bottom of the dyke, and 
scrambling out of it, were soon safely on the back of 
Crest of the Wave ; and before twenty-four hours had 
passed they had placed nearly fifty parasangs (almost 
two hundred miles) of desert between them and their 
enemies. I must confess there is a smack of Eastern 
hyperbole about this, and yet more extraordinary 
stories are told about equine prowess than this related 
by Selim. Abd-el-Kader, a high authority, says that 
a perfectly sound horse can travel fifty parasangs in 
one day ; and also that thirty miles daily for three or 
four months without a day's rest are often accom- 
plished by sound Barbary horses. 

To those persons who think that elopements only 
take place in Europe, in carriages and four or 
express trains, I can say that there is a tale extant 
which relates how an Arab sheik, near Bussorah, had 
a daughter and a valuable mare, both of which he held 
in such high esteem that he would not sell the one 
nor give away the other. A suitor, favored by the 
young lady, but rejected by the papa, one night came 
and eloped with the damsel on the back of the 
valuable mare, and thus stole the two treasures at one 
time. The enraged parent pursued the lovers, not 
knowing that his mare was carrying them away. 
After a fruitless chase, the old gentleman pulled up, 
and said it was of no use continuing the pursuit— -that 
the ' dog of a thief was either mounted on the devil 
or the mare ; and on afterwards finding he was correct 
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in his conjecture, he was so pleased with the mare's 
performances that he forgave his daughter and son-in- 
law on condition that they gave him up his valuable 
animaL No very great stretch of parental clemency 
after all! 

I cannot say how Zuleika's father behaved to her, 
as the traditjcm here drops all notice of the human 
beings, and takes up only the- descendants of Crest of 
the Wave — ^and so the legend ends. From it can be 
gathered some grains of instruction, if only on the 
broad principle that' no good action is ever cast use- 
lessly away,' and that even a dumb animal can repay 
care and kindness by bodily fatigue, courage, and 
fidelity. Of course, among the Arabs many similar 
legends are treasured up, and much more wonderful 
achievements of the horse are related, than the simple 
one I have just told. How far they may be true, is 
a question I leave doubters to solve, merely stating 
for their guidaace that the narrator of the legend of 
Selim and his horse was a person who held strong 
opinions on religious subjects ; he considered it a duty 
he owed to his faith to send every Christian soul to 
(I think he called it) Eblis, and he was firmly fixed in 
the belief that no persons were admitted into Paradise 
but Moslems md only those of his sect. Which of 
the two sects he belonged to, I cannot recollect. Such 
a pious man might possibly use some flowers of speech, 
and give scc^ to an oriental style of expression, but 
he would certainly adhere as strictly to the truth as it 
is cust<Mnary for pious people of Christendom to do. 
For my own part, I believe that, with kind, careful, 
and judicious treatment, the horse is capable of any 
work that his friendly master can call on him to 
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perform ; and I sincerely hope a time may yet arrive 
when the English dictionary will cease to have the 
words whip and spur printed in its pages — ^when 
sloping stalls will be as rare and as ruinous as Druid 
temples— and when the present system of horse- 
breaking will be as little known as the mysterious 
rites of the Druidical religion. Perhaps all this may 
come in with the Millennium, which I wish, for the 
poor horse's sake, Dr. Gumming would not postpone 
so oTten. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to 
to point out to my readers the advantages to be 
gained by treating the horse with kindness, and I 
hope those persons who have taken the trouble to read 
thus far, will be impressed with the idea — at present, 
perhaps but a faint one — that the ill-treatment of flesh, 
blood, and bones can in no way secure anything but 
ruin, decay, and death. In some barbarous countries 
where horses are extensively used, man is found 
treating the animal with care and kindness, even the 
Mustang of South America, although brutally used 
when ridden, is at least free from persecution when 
turned out on the plains — he has to endure no stable 
tortures. When we 'seek abroad for information 
respecting the horse, we do not look to the most 
civilized nations for it, on the contrary, we turn to the 
uneducated Arab, to the Effete descendants of the 
Moor and the Turk; and why is it that we cannot 
learn profitable lessons on the subject from higher 
sources % Simply because more civilized nations have 
neglected to recognize the claim the horse has upon 
our sympathies, and treating him as a machine, they 
have forgotten the higher attributes of his nature, and 
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considered only his bone and muscle. On the other 
side of the question, hear what Ben>el-Abbas the sage 
says : — *Love thy horses, take care of them, spare 
thyself no trouble, by them comes honor, by them 
comes beauty.' Listen also to the story of Abon-el- 
Massah, who tells us how, when bound and wounded 
in an enemy's camp, he contrived to crawl to where 
hifi horse was picketed, and to release him by gnawing 
asunder the goats-hair rope, and how, when the 
animal was free, he would not go away without his 
master, but seeing that Abon could not move on 
account of the bonds which confined his limbs, he 
seized in his teeth* the leather belt which was fastened 
round his master's waist, and bore him away to his 
home ; the faithful horse falling down dead at the 
door of his master's tent. And let us call to mind the 
anecdote of the poor Bedouin Arab, who when his 
favorite mare died in her efforts to save him from the 
Pasha's soldiers who were pursuing him, subsequently 
submitted to be made a prisoner, rather than leave 
the dead body of his favorite, over which he was 
passionately weeping; and then let us acknowledge 
that the acts of these uneducated people can appeal 
forcibly to our hearts, while among us the betting 
ring, the racing stables, and the breeding stud, can 
only appeal to our pockets. It is not for me to say 
which appeal will be listened to, but I am very much 
afraid that as there are more pockets than hearts in the 
world, that appeal which addresses the majority will be 
most successful The faults in our system of treating 
the horse are numerous, and they are apparent to any 
educated person who will see with his own eyes, and 
not with the spectacles his groom offers him. 
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Our system, faulty as it is, may for many years to 
come rear racers, hunters, carriage horses, hacks, 
and cart horses, but it does so by sacrificing the 
happiness of the animal to the interest of the 
employer; and after all, although we can produce 
Derby and St. Leger winners, first flight hunters, 
handsome carriage, and enormous cart horses, as weU 
as clever hacks, we must admit that they are worn 
out and rendered useless by bad shoeing, stabling, 
feeding, and breaking, as well aa by a course of brutal 
treatment, long before nature has exhausted their 
powers, or brought them to the limit of their natural 
lives. Loose, light airy boxes, about 9. ft by 9 ft., or, 
if that cannot be managed, stalls 9 ft. by 6 ft., with 
a bar across the end, so that the horse can turn round 
and stand in any position, will have the effect 
of removing many ailments which now afflict the 
horse in his legs, lungs, bowels, feet, and eyes. 
Careful shoeing on the side nailing principle will 
leave nature to act upon the hoof, and will render 
the services of many a useful beast available 
to his master many years longer than the ignorant 
practice, so long pursued and so obstinately persisted 
in, will now admit of. Attention to the food, occasionally 
substituting green for dry, and bran for oats, and re- 
gulating the quantity so that the stomach is not always 
gorged and distended, will ^isure health ; and if the 
groom will control his temper and modulate his voice 
when he is attending on his horse, many bad habits 
which have been contracted by constant nervousness 
and fear, will gradually disappear, and if the breaker — 
but no — if the breaker's neck is not broken I am 
afraid there is no milder method of reform for him. 
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But if the master will (as lie is in pluty bound to do) 
see that his young stock are treated — by the persons 
entrasted with their * breaking-in' — with kindness and 
consideration, he may live to behold the young animals 
arrive at maturity without bearing on their bodies the 
sign-manual of such cruel men as have hitherto pub- 
lished to the world their brutality on the hides of the 
unfortunate horses which have come under their heavy 
hands, and he may also live to rejoice over the triumph 
of kindness, and to witness the decline and fall of 
cruelty. A great victory will indeed have been achieved 
when the coarse, drunken, idle, ignorant, brutal horse- 
breaker shall be driven from his present occupation 
by a more refined, sober, industrious, intelligent, and 
merciful class of men. 

I cannot conclude this little work without alluding 
to the torture so many poor horses have to endure from 
being worked while their backs or withers are sore and 
tender. Very little care would prevent the saddle from 
excoriating the skin on which it rests, and yet hardly 
any consideration is ever given to the duty of properly 
adjusting the saddle to the back of the poor beast that 
has to carry it. Horses vary as much in figure as 
human beings do, and it is just as reasonable to sup- 
pose that one coat will fit all men, a» that one saddle 
will fit every horse's back. Some horses have high 
thin withers, and some have them low and thick — the 
former requiring a narrow gullet-plate, the latter a broad 
one, and between these extremes there are a variety of 
gradations ; and although it would not be necessary to 
have a separate paddle for every change in shape, yet 
it is requisite at all times to adjust the saddle in such 
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a way as to make it bear equally on the baok — not 
too small in one pl^ce to pinch the skin, or too large 
in another to rub it into a sore. Many persons think 
any kind of saddle will fit every kind of horse. A 
saddle is an abstract idea in the philosophy of a certain 
class of ^ ossey men/ and one of very general applica- 
tion with them. When in the hands of this class, it 
is generally thrown on the horse's back as if the nerves, 
muscles, and skin on which it has to rest were por- 
tions of the animal unsusceptible of feeling ; the girths 
are drawn as tight as a man's arms, hands, and teeth 
can draw them; and after everything is done to make 
the horse uncomfortable by tightening the throat-strap 
of the bridle, and leaving the curb-chain unflattened 
so as to gall the under jaw, a man jumps on the crea- 
ture's back and brings his whole weight down on it 
with a sudden plump ; and if the poor unfortunate 
steed has a tender place beneath the saddle, and dis- 
plays any uneasiness, he is immediately spurred and 
whipped and cursed as a fidgetty brute. Now, it is 
well known with what patience a port-winey old gentle- 
man will suffer his gouty toes to be trodden on ; we all 
know how gentle and amiable he will be under the in- 
fliction ; and bearing this in mind, men are naturally 
impatient when a horse writhes under the torture of 
thirteen stone on sore withers. 

Sore backs are produced by the following means — 
either firstly, by the saddle not fitting the back ; or 
secondly, by the stuffing of the saddle getting into hard 
lumps ; or thirdly, by the sudden exposure of the back 
when in a state of perspiration to the cold air or rain ; 
or fourthly, by the peculiar rolling action of some horses 
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when walking ; or fifthly, by tlie friction of the saddle . 
ou an extremely tender skin ; or sixthly, by the clumsy 
unelastic seat of the rider ;. or seventhly, by the pressure 
of a broken gullet plate ; or eighthly, by some foreign 
substance getting between the saddle and the skin of 
the back ; or ninthly, by excessive poverty of condition ; 
and tenthly, from the excessive fatness and full habit 
of body. 

When the back becomes sore from any of the above 
causes, or indeed from any cause whatsoever, attention 
must immediately be paid to it and a remedy applied, 
and if this is done the rider and the horse will have as 
good ground for mutual congratulation as government 
officers and kind-hearted Chief Secretaries iave, when 
the budget displays an increase on the salaries, for it is 
evidently as cruel to work an officer with bad pay as it 
it is to ride a horse with a bad back; and as both these 
evils spring from the carelessness and inattention of 
those who should provide for the comfort of the man 
and the beast, I cannot conclude my remarks on this 
subject without recommending all persons who have 
any living beings under their charge to carefully avoid 
giving them pain and to strenuously endeavour to 
administer to their comfort and happiness, and if this 
golden rule governs the actions of these persons they 
will gain a better title to imperishable fame and the 
gratitude of mankind, than all those heroes can claim 
who have made so many happy hearths desolate, and 
who have turned so many blooming provinces into 
barren wastes. 



